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BOOK REVIEWS 



Fremont and '49. By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. New York and 
London : C. P. Putnam's Sons, 1914. Pp. 547 -4- Maps and 
Illustrations. 

Though special emphasis is placed upon the crowded events of 1849, 
this fine volume tells the story of Fremont's interesting career from the 
dreaming days of his boyhood to the ardent years of his active manhood 
and his old age, if one can be said ever to have grown old who was plot- 
ing journeys even on his bed of death. Perhaps the rhetorician will 
object in this book to certain faults of style. If so, he need not seek far 
for illustrations. Nor will he read long until he discovers merits that 
greatly outweigh these defects of form. Quite apart from the intrinsic 
interest of the subject the author's information concerning it is abundant. 
Dealing as it does to a great extent with the physical geography of the 
vast country between the Mississippi Eiver and the distant Pacific, it is 
no slight advantage to a reader to have meadow, lake, and stream 
described by one who has seen them as well as one who has gazed upon 
and painted the everlasting Sierras. That the author holds in memory 
a good outline of American history is shown by the fact that almost 
every event under consideration is placed in its proper setting. But it 
is not alone the author's ample knowledge of everything connected with 
his theme, for this might be achieved by industry. He is temperate in 
statement and under nearly all circumstances just. Just not only to the 
Indian, seldom the subject of panegyric, but to the Mexican, in Anglo- 
American eyes on a stratum, perhaps, a trifle lower. This trait in the 
author, by no means a common one, reveals a man of fine integrity and 
considerable breadth of soul. The Sierras were not to Mr. Dellenbaugh 
as is a landscape to a blind man's eye, for he notices their majesty and 
describes their beauty. Sometimes he paints it. 

The burden of this book is the immense service of John C. Fremont 
in making known to the American people, and especially to their repre- 
sentatives in Washington, the trans-Mississippi territory and his assist- 
ance in winning it for his country. Before the report of his surveys 
was published there was in the public mind much vagueness concerning 
that boundless region and not a few absurd notions even in the minds 
of the best-informed members of Congress. The fame of Fremont, says 
the author, suffered from at least three causes, namely, jealousy aroused 
by his success, the extravagant praise of his friends, and the dislike of 
the pro-slavery element. 
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Before the courage of Fremont the " Great American Desert," whose 
existence was believed by even explorers of ability, like Pike and Long, 
disappeared forever. Of the baselessness of the Texan claim to New 
Mexico, Mr. Dellenbaugh is perfectly aware. 

The author mentions the fact that in a burst of enthusiasm Fremont 
engraved on Independence Eock the symbol of Christianity. This was 
not strange, for the explorer's French father was a Catholic, though his 
mother was an Episcopalian. However, in the meridian splendor of the 
Know Nothing movement the Eepublicans nominated him for the Presi- 
dency, and in the election of 1856 the sign of the cross lost him many a 
vote. Not only was his father a member of the unpopular sect, but many 
of his early scientific friends were members of the same faith. On a 
visit to Fort Vancouver he had enjoyed the hospitality of Dr. McLaugh- 
lin, the Catholic head of the Hudson Bay Company's interests in the 
Northwest, and the American explorer testifies to the courtesy of his 
host, who afterward became a citizen of the United States and who cheer- 
fully assisted Americans regardless of creed. It was in coming back 
from this expedition that Fremont turned southward, entering California 
and noting its importance. The head of a scientific party, he recon- 
noitred the lands of a neighboring nation. They were neither studying 
the theory of projectiles nor making experiments in sound, yet one of 
their instruments was a howitzer. 

This volume makes plain the interest of Senator Benton, Fremont's 
father-in-law, and a few other statesmen in the mysterious lands to the 
West. They are constantly referred to as " the circle," and it is clear 
that they cherished a project of more than common magnitude. 

A deserved tribute is paid to Johann August Sutter (Captain John 
A. Sutter), one of the most enterprising as well as one of the most 
unfortunate of the inhabitants of California during the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Heroes and cowards and criminals had enjoyed his 
feudal hospitality. 

In 1846 Fremont was once more in California with a scientific party 
of sixty, of which every member was a sharpshooter. At a vacant ranch 
they rested, re-fitted, and waited for war which, from "the circle," 
Fremont knew was certain at any moment to break out between his 
country and Mexico. Soon after came the Bepublic of California with 
its "Bear Flag." 

In this section is related Fremont's trouble with General Stephen W. 
Kearny and with Colonel Mason, for which he was subsequently court- 
martialed and sentenced to dismissal from the army, in which he was 
then (January 31, 1848) a Lieutenant-Colonel. But President Polk 
released him from arrest, remitted the sentence of dismissal, and ordered 
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him to resume his sword and report for duty. This order Fremont 
obeyed, but soon tendered his resignation. The treatment by the court- 
martial almost broke his iron will. 

Afterward Fremont further devoted himself to work of exploration, 
but this was interrupted by his service as a Senator in Congress and by 
a bitter presidential contest in which, though he lost the election, he 
unified the inharmonious elements destined to make up the Bepublican 
party. On more than one occasion he was chastised by the slave power, 
and experienced the ingratitude of republics. Some small tokens of 
appreciation, indeed, he had known. At the good age of seventy-seven 
in New York State was ended his feverish career. Some surveys he had 
undertaken which were almost too much for human flesh, but on them he 
had for companions souls as intrepid as his own. Kit Carson and Fitz- 
patriek, two of the greatest names in frontier annals, had often shared 
his toils and his privations. In the journey of 1890 he was compelled to 
tread his pathless way alone. 

Mr. Dellenbaugh is not writing an account of the California mis- 
sions, though from time to time he alludes to that mighty work and 
sometimes in a manner almost complimentary. He has overlooked, how- 
ever, the fact that in the region between San Diego and San Francisco 
the aborigines, when they became known to the Spaniards, were among 
the lowest specimens of the human race found anywhere on earth. From 
San Diego, he says (p. 32), "mission after mission was founded, the 
natives brought to prayer and song, albeit by the lash and the sword to 
a great extent, and the most unique era in the history of California was 
begun, eighteen establishments were soon in operation, before the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century in fact, while three others were later con- 
structed. Gardens, vineyards, acres of green fields, thousands of head 
of sheep, cattle, and horses surrounded each settlement, and the wonder- 
ful fertility of the California soil was quickly demonstrated." Succeed- 
ing paragraphs notice the enterprise and courage of the priests. Again 
(p. 238), the author says: "Though religious in their conception, the 
Mission establishments prospered far more in a commercial, than in a 
spiritual way. Thousands of hides, immense quantities of tallow, grain, 
wool, and other produce, were annually disposed of to the great profit of 
the pious managers. . . ." The magnitude of the mission work is further 
illustrated by a quotation from Alfred Eobinson, Life in California. 
This author speaks of the use of the lash, by which the Indians, he 
states, were forced " to the very doors of the sanctuary." Moreover, Mr. 
Eobinson likens the mission, where he was hospitably entertained, to one 
of the working departments of a great prison. Mr. Dellenbaugh adds 
the contradictory touch, "Yet after Peyri [Eeverend Antonio] finally 
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left, for years they placed candles and flowers before his picture and 
prayed for his return." Once more (p. 24:2), the author refers to the 
Indians, "who had escaped from the Missions, or had returned to the 
mountains when those establishments were broken up. No doubt they 
well remembered the Mass, and the lash which so often went with it." 
On page 334 is a different allusion to the Missions, which the author 
says " had grown very rich. They were thenceforward compelled to con- 
tribute heavily, and from about 1830 their actual decline was rapid. 
Their rich fields and gardens were regarded with covetous eyes by many 
an official, and by 1840 these unique communities, the glory of early 
California, were nearing their end : some already had reached it." For 
the purpose of contrast, for Mr. Dellenbaugh is an artist though not a 
literary one, he says: "Those delightful, dreamy days of the past; the 
life of the old Missions; the padres; the sound of vesper bells floating 
across tranquil fields — all were gone forever. No more would they loiter 
by the threshold chanting the soft Spanish airs to the accompaniment of 
the guitar; it was now 'Yankee Doodle' and 'the Devil take the 
hindmost/ " 

Material results, the only things that appealed to the Forty-niners 
and their admirers, vanished in the presence of the Americans, but at 
a later day a keener observer saw things more enduring than the owner- 
ship of lands, of herds, or of flocks. During his sojourn at Monterey, 
Eobert Louis Stevenson visited a ruined mission house on a hill over- 
looking the Carmel and in words that will outlast the wooden phrases 
of San Francisco lawyers or amateur explorers tells what he saw : 

"Only one day in the year, the day before our Guy Fawkes, the 
padre drives over the hill from Monterey; the little sacristy, which is 
the only covered portion of the church, is filled with seats and decorated 
for the services; the Indians troop together, their bright dresses con- 
trasting with their dark and melancholy faces; and there, among a 
crowd of somewhat unsympathetic holiday-makers, you may hear God 
served with perhaps more touching circumstances than in any other 
temple under heaven. An Indian, stone-blind and about eighty years 
of age, conducts the singing; other Indians compose the choir; yet 
they have the Gregorian music at their finger ends, and pronounce the 
Latin so correctly that I could follow the meaning as they sang. The 
pronunciation was odd and nasal, the singing hurried and staccato. 
' In saecula saeculo-ho-horum,' they went with a vigorous aspirate to 
every additional syllable. I have never seen faces more vividly lit up 
with joy than the faces of these Indian singers. It was to them not 
only the worship of God, nor an act by which they recalled and com- 
memorated better days, but was besides an exercise of culture, where 
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all they knew of art and letters was united and expressed. And it 
made a man's heart sorry for the good fathers of yore who had taught 
them to dig and to reap, to read and to sing, who had given them 
European mass-books which they still preserve and study in their 
cottages, and who had now passed away from all authority and influence 
in that land — to be succeeded by greedy land-thieves and sacrilegious 
pistol-shots. So ugly a thing may our Anglo-Saxon Protestantism 
appear beside the doings of the Society of Jesus." Here is no mention 
of the lash. 



The Influence of Reconstruction on Education in the South. 

By Edgar Wallace Knight, Ph. D. New York : Teachers' College, 
Columbia University, 1913. Pp. 100. 

The author's first chapter describes, as established in North Carolina 
before the Civil War, a system of education more efficient than has 
been generally suspected, especially by Northern readers. The succeed- 
ing section considers the early school legislation of the Eeconstruction 
era. In introducing this chapter the author refers to the appointment 
of W. W. Holden, provisional governor of North Carolina, as marking 
the beginning of the Executive Plan of Reconstruction. He is clearly 
thinking of President Johnson's attempt to carry out Lincoln's plan, 
of which one may perceive the beginnings in his appointment, March, 
1862, of Andrew Johnson to the position of military governor of Ten- 
nessee. In the crowded and confused times following the death of 
Lincoln one would not seriously expect the rulers of the South, whether 
new or old, to accomplish much for education, though the subject was 
not entirely neglected by the legislature of North Carolina. Page 21 
mentions General David E. Sickles instead of General Daniel E. Sickles. 
Slight progress was made under the Congressional system of Eeconstruc- 
tion. When, after 1876, North Carolina began to manage her own 
affairs there commenced an improvement in the provisions for education 
and particularly in the public interest taken in so important a matter. 

The history of education in South Carolina from 1811-1865 is care- 
fully considered. The author notices the improvement in the school 
system during the era of Eeconstruction. While the greater part of 
his book is devoted to an outline of educational progress in the Carolinas, 
conditions in the other nine seceding States are summarized. 

In the more ample studies on the era of Reconstruction other themes 
than education are likely to attract the chief attention of authors. 
Therefore a monograph like the present which clearly states the nature 



